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THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1883. 

THE information comes to us that the Empire Insurance 
Company of Great Britain, an organization of which no 
record can be found, is taking steps to enter this country 
on the sub rosa plan, establishing an office at Washington, 
D.C., and operating from that point through the States. 
There being no insurance laws in the District of Columbia 
and no insurance supervision, the temptation toa company 
not wishing to make known its standing to enter the United 
States through this back door is enticing. But the Empire 
should consider the fate of the London and Staffordshire, 
which established American headquarters at Washington 
some two and a half years ago,and proceeded to negotiate 
for an underground line of business. That company dis- 
covered, as many others likewise have, that the American 
public, in seeking insurance, demands a better earnest of 
good faith than general promises of ability to meet losses, 
with no evidence as to the company’s financial standing, 
and is not inclined to patronize a company that commences 
business by violating the laws of the land. 





WHEN this issue of THE SPECTATOR reaches our readers 
it is more than probable that the session of the New York 
Legislature will have closed and a cloud of impending evils 
been dissipated in consequence. At the time of writing it 
is the understanding that the adjournment will take place 
onjThursday. So far little actual damage to insurance 
interests has been accomplished at this session, but there 
are some objectionable bills pending in the hands of com- 
mittees that are liable to be rushed through during the 
closing hours. Our Albany correspondent, however, as- 
sumes that this is not likely to occur, but thinks the worst 
measures are practically killed for this session. The insur- 
ance companies have been put to much annoyance and 
some expense during the past winter to combat bills that 
were introduced unquestionably for blackmailing purposes. 
But the companies do not propose to pay blackmail to the 
instigators of these measures, but instead they expose the 
animus of the bills in such manner that members of the 
legislature cannot fail to see their true purport. The In- 
surance Committees of the two houses have been generally 


fair during the present session, and have given opportunity 
for both sides to be heard regarding a pending measure 
before recommending it for final action. In this way 
several bills have been retained by the committees and are 
not likely to be reported upon at all. The entire com- 
munity, however, will breathe freer when the legislature 
has actually adjourned, and its power for evil gone tor 
seven or eight months at least. 





IT is to be hoped that the amendments to the building 
laws, upon which the State Senate has taken favorable 
action, will meet with like consideration in the Assembly. 
Their purpose is to enlarge the powers of the Superintend- 
ent of Buildings, as regards dangerous structures, whether 
already standing or in course of erection. There have 
been several instances of late where the Superintendent 
has directed certain things to be done to secure the safety 
of buildings, but the owners of the property have defied 
him, and he had not the power to enforce his orders. 
Such power should be vested in some one, and as it is the 
business of the Superintendent to ascertain the danger that 
lurks in insecure structures or in faulty plans of buildings 
submitted to him, he ought to be able to enforce a remedy. 
Reports made to him by the inspectors of the department 
show that the unsafe buildings in this city are numbered 
by thousands, and when their owners refuse to make them 
safe, the power to compel them to do so is altogether too 
limited. The bill proposed meets with objections from a 
class of builders and contractors who are noted for doing 
what is termed “ skin jobs,” whereby the laws are violated 
and propertyowners defrauded, and the fact of their oppo- 
sition to it should ensure the passage of the bill by the 
Assembly. We should not be surprised, however, if it is 
overlooked in the rush of business at the close of the session, 





FIDELITY insurance has deservedly made itself popular 
in this country during the past few years, having relieved 
many employers of much responsibility and annoyance. It 
has grown to be the custom among railroad corporations to 
exact a fidelity bond from all employees who have the 
handling of the corporation funds, and companies whose 
business it is to insure the fidelity of employees have thus 
far given entire satisfaction. It is with some surprise, 
therefore, that we see the announcement by telegraph to 
the effect that all the passenger conductors on the Ala 
bama Great Southern Railway resigned a few days since 
because they were required to execute fidelity bonds. 
The dispatch states that they did not object to giving the 
bonds, but to the company selected to issue them. This 
is the North American Guarantee Company of Canada, 
which is authorized to do business in this country, and has 
insured the fidelity of the employees of a number of rail- 
f roads. Just what objection the striking conductors raise to 








the company is not stated; as they are not interested in 
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the solvency or standing of any insuring company it is 
probable that the dissatisfaction grows out of competition 
for the business, the conductors ranging themselves on the 
side of some rival of the Guarantee Company. As the 
railroad managers are the ones to be satisfied in the mat- 
ter, the right of the conductors to object to a company 
selected by them is not apparent. Probably they will 
dictate next as to where the company shall buy its loco- 
motives and cars, and what passengers shall be per- 
mitted to ride on their trains. In fact, if they can usurp 
the prerogatives of the managers in one particular they 
may as well claim them all. 





SOME of the Republican papers are growling because 
Insurance Superintendent McCall reduced the expense of 
his department some $30,000 by cutting off the heads of a 
number of superfluous clerks who were Republicans. If 
he was expected to make any reductions in the office force 
it was necessary to remove Republicans, inasmuch as the 
department has been a part of the Republican machine for 
years, and a harbor of refuge for politicians of that stripe 
or their friends. It is no credit to the Republican party 
that eighteen or twenty of its members were consuming 
the money of taxpayers without rendering any equivalent 
therefor. We trust Mr. McCall will keep these places 
vacant, and not find it necessary to fill them with either 
Democrats or Republicans just before election. It istime 
the Insurance Department was conducted on business 
principles, and not as a mere spoke in one of the wheels of 
the political machine. Mr. McCall has commenced well 
by snubbing some of the politicians who thought he was 
under obligations to them, and for the sake of the public 
and his own reputation, it is to be hoped he will continue to 
have courage to resent political interference in the affairs 
of his office. 





THERE are a number of co-operative life insurance com- 
panies, so-called, in this city that are enterprising, pushing, 
adroitly managed, and that are doing a large and increas- 
ing business. Their managers are mostly persons who 
have been kicked out of the legitimate life insurance busi- 
ness because of their bad character. They are schemers 
and adventurers, who are imposing upon the public by de- 
ceptive statements, and accumulating wealth through 
fraudulent representations. As Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance, Mr. McCall declared that this business was 
illegal and in defiance of the Insurance Department. He 
is now supreme in that department, and it is his duty to 
protect the public from deceptive insurance schemes and 
the unprincipled men who are behind them. How long 
will he permit these co-operative deceptions, of whose ex- 
istence he is aware, to prosecute their business unchal- 
lenged? There are two or three here in New York that 
should be investigated thoroughly without delay. It 
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would be interesting to know how many members they 
have; how many assessments are made annually; how 
much is realized by each assessment, and how much is 
paid in liquidation of death claims. There isa very strong 
suspicion that in some of these companies assessments are 
made whenever the managers are in need of funds, and 
without regard to deaths occurring; also, that when there 
is a death and the assessment realizes more than the 
amount of the claim, the excess goes to swell the bank 
account of the managers. The assessment scheme offers 
innumerable opportunities for fraud, and there is good 
reason to believe that the managers of some of the com. 
panies operating in New York take advantage of them all, 
Mr. McCall cannot do a better service than to institute an 
immediate and thorough investigation into the affairs of 
these co-operative companies. 





‘BOTH bills before the Legislature providing for an in. 
creased water supply for New York city are likely to pass 
the legislature. The one contemplating an extension of 
the Croton system, at an expense of from $20,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, is most favored by the politicians, who have 
made several attempts to tinker it and thereby extend the 
facilities it affords for jobbery and favoritism. The Ram- 
apo plan, which proposes to add 50,000,000 gallons of water 
daily to our present supply within two years at a cost of 
$6,000,000, will, doubtless, be passed out of deference to 
the wishes of the merchants and underwriters who have 
endorsed it most emphatically, but the legislators who 
will vote for it have little idea that it will amount to any- 
thing. The bill, in our judgment, leaves too much to the 
discretion of city officials who are known to be promoters 
of the more extravagant Croton scheme, and they will have 
it in their power to kill all attempts to carry out the 
Ramapo plan. If this bill could have been substituted for 
the other, there would have been some hope of the scheme 
becoming a practical success, but with the passage of both 
bills, politicians, lobbyists, city officials and interested con- 
tractors will do all in their power to defeat it and to pro- 
mote the Croton scheme that gives opportunity for a bigger 
steal. Had the Ramapo bill been more mandatory in its 
character, saying that certain officers of the city must do 
certain things instead of leaving them a loophole to crawl 
out of by intimating that they may do these things under 
certain contingencies, it might have been possible to com- 
pel them to take the required action. As it is, they seem 
to have the power to defeat the plan by simple inaction. 
If this is so, the Ramapo plan will get the cold shoulder, 
while the Croton scheme will be pushed with such energy 
as is consistent with getting the greatest amount of 
“pickings” out of it. With this bill as a basis to work on, 
the jobbers will have as good a thing as they did in the 
Court House job, and the taxpayers can make up their 
minds to pay at least $50,000,000 for the proposed increase 
to the water supply, and to wait six or eight years before 
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etting the additional water. Still, the water must be had, 
and it is better to submit to the robbery contemplated 
than to attempt to do without it much longer. 





THERE is an old story of a hunter who shot at an uncer- 
tain object, but aimed so as to kill it if it was a deer and 
miss it if it was a calf. This seems to be the plan on which 
the “ Mutual Self-Endowment and Benevolent Association 
of America,” located at Longview, Texas, is organized. 
We have received one of their circulars in which, in the 
form of a dialogue, the plans of this visionary and imprac- 
ticable concern are explained at length. Two plans of 
alleged insurance are propounded ; that designated “‘ Form 
B” is the assessment plan pure and simple, the managers 
agreeing, in the event of the death of a member, to pass 
around the hat and give the proceeds of the contribution, 
less expenses, to the beneficiaries of the deceased. But 
“Form A” is their novel “self-endowment” plan, in ac- 
cordance with which they propose to pay a member in 
instalments during his life a sum that other companies 
promise his beneficiaries at his death. They start upon the 
assumption that at birth every person has to his or her credit 
seventy-five years of life; a person sixty years of age, for 
instance, has fifteen years of life still due him. This com- 
pany will insure him for, say $5000, but instead of making 
this sum payable at death, they promise to pay $10co at 
the end of every three years until $4090 have been paid 
and the last $1000 at his death. If the insured dies before 
the expiration of the first three year period, he gets only 
the $1000 promised at death. Coupons are to be issued 
with each policy, payable at the periods specified, and as- 
sessments are to be made from time to time to provide for 
their payment. As these assessments are to be collected 
in advance, the company expects to have vast sums of 
money in its treasury, which it will loan to those persons 
whose coupons fall due first, taking their notes therefor, 
which notes will be an offset to the coupons when pre- 
sented for payment. This is an ingenious development of 
the co-operative craze, and the company is one of the most 
accommodating we know of. If a man anticipates speedy 
death, the company insures him against the “grim de- 
stroyer;’’ if he is fearful of living too long, it will insure 
him against that calamity. In one case the member must 
die to get his money, in the other he must live to realize 
the sums promised, and the probability is that if he lived to 
the age of Methusaleh he would still be in a state of expec- 
tancy. In the dialogue given in the circular, the compla- 
cent interrogator is conveniently satisfied by the answers 
given, and is entertained bya lengthy disquisition as to the 
debits and credits in the death fund, and how the fund is 
such a convenient one that it becomes both a death and a 
living reservoir of unlimited cash, but any man who ap- 
plies common-sense experience to the scheme will see at 
once that it is visionary, impossible, and is simply a bait 
set to catch gudgeons. We have not the patience to criti- 
cis¢ or analyze the thousand and one forms of co-opera- 









tive insurance, so-called, that have been sprung upon the 
public by unscrupulous adventurers; we have repeatedly 
shown, by official reports and statistical tables, the utter 
fallacy of the pass-around-the-hat system, and exposed the 
swindle concealed beneath a fair exterior; the press in 
general has also exposed the frauds, till it would be sup- 
posed that not a person in the country can be ignorant of 
the fact that every scheme that proposes to give something 
for nothing, or large sums for small ones, is a deception 
and asnare. All companies of this character are founded 
on the belief that the public isa gullible ass, ready to turn 
over its money to any glib-tongued adventurer who 
chooses to ask for it. If any person puts his trust in them, 
after the warnings that have been given, he is precisely the 
ass the adventurers are seeking, and sympathy is wasted 
on him when he finds he has been swindled. 








LIFE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 


OME very radical and beneficial changes in the accus. 
tomed methods of propagating life insurance have 
occurred within a few years past. The companies do not 
compete so fiercely in respect of dividends to policy- 
holders, and their representatives are commendably less 
lavish of promises than during the flush times, when only 
the impossible was confidently expected and public cred- 
ulity seemed to put a premium on mendacity and misrep- 
resentation. Adverse experience and the contribution plan 
of allotting surplus did much to put an end to speculative 
possibilities in this direction, but the matter will continue 
to be invested with more than mere antiquarian interest 
as long as the companies continue to divide, and possible 
applicants for insurance are tendered a choice of perplexing 
alternatives to use their shares to diminish their premiums, 
increase their insurance or heighten their tontine profits. 
The history of the evolution of the dividend system is 
singular and interesting. The early companies began bus- 
iness under circumstances of peculiar embarrassment aris- 
ing from lack of local material from which to construct 
their plans. They possessed no complete or reliable sta- 
tistics of American mortality and did not know whether 
the ratios of decrease of human life exceeded, fell below, or 
proximately conformed to those which had been ascer_ 
tained to prevail in European countries, or how far they 
were modified by climatic, social and other influences, 
and they were, for much the same reasons, nearly as much 
at sea when required to anticipate the rate of interest which 
could be relied on to prevail during any considerable 
period. Possessing neither of these indispensable factors 
of the then novel problem of life underwriting, they pru- 
dently and wisely eschewed all pretense of originality and 
got over the difficulty by adopting in whole cloth the 
tables, computations, rates of premium and, for a while, 
the methods of proceedure and management used by 
English companies. Among these there was sufficient 
variety to enable their American imitators to gratify their 
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diverse caprices. Some of them selected tables predicting 
a very high rate of mortality and used a low rate of interest 
in computing premiums, while others assumed a lower rate 
of mortality and a higher rate of interest. The effect was 
to produce premiums which did not differ very widely in 
amount, but in every case largely in excess of the com- 
panies’ needs, the intention of the pioneer managers being 
to err, if at all, on the safe side, and it is due to them to 
admit that they succeeded. A few years’ trial discovered 
the fact, which every prudently managed company’s ex- 
periences confirm, that the premium rates then adopted, 
and ever since substantially retained, were a great deal 
higher than absolutely necessary. This wasan error easily 
corrected. Had it been of another kind it would or, at 
least, might have been fatal, for a premium once nominated 
in the bond cannot be arbitrarily increased without the 
consent of the party who has bargained to pay so much 
and no more for his or her insurance. The error was for- 
tunately in the right direction in this instance and readily 
corrected by returning the excess at such intervals of time 
as suited the companies’ convenience. 

When the time came around for apportioning and dis- 
tributing dividends, which was commonly at the end of 
four or five year periods, the pioneer managers and actu- 
aries proceeded to compute the reserve of all their out- 
standing risks and whatever funds in excess of this amount 
they found in the company’s possession they regarded as 
surplus, and calculated to be due and payable to policy- 
holders in proportion to the comparative amounts of their 
several premiums. This was, as is now well understood, 
a crude and highly inequitable arrangement, but it seemed 
then the right thing and, as nine-tenths or more of all the 
insurances then extant were of the continued payment 
whole life pattern, the injustice done in any one case was 
inconsiderable ; but as much cannot be said of endowment 
insurances, which were pretty sure to profit by the per- 
centage dividend arrangement unless, as was sometimes 
the case, the company constructed the endowment pre- 
miums to suit the percentage dividend. The companies 
retained the percentage plan‘ of allotting dividends long 
after the injustice and awkwardness became not only gen- 
erally conceded, but almost notorious, and gave it up only 
when further retention became impossible. Then they 
consented to discard it, for no one of them felt like taking 
the initiative in a measure which might be construed into 
an admission of inability to continue to pay its accustomed 
percentage. What have been so long miscalled dividends are 
now pretty generally, but by no means universally under- 
stood to be, as indeed they really are, nothing more than re- 
turns of overpayments tosuch as are actual contributors to 
the company’s surplus. It may, and sometimes does happen, 
that policyholders get more than their share; that is, they 
receive in addition to their own share of surplus some por- 
tion of the forfeited reserves and dividends of some who 
have ceased to be policyholders. If this chance of loss or 
gain be understood and accepted in advance, as in a ton- 
tine, the seeming injustice is canceled by equality of 
hazard; when it happens under other conditions it arises 
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from some incompleteness of calculation, for which the 
company should be held accountable. But whether rightly 
or wrongly used, the expression “dividend ” conveys ay 
idea that has already done harm by inculcating an imppres. 
sion that life insurance offers, or can offer, an opportunity 
for speculative investment, or that it is possible, consist. 
ently with equitable management, for any one, except by 
dying prematurely, to draw out of a life insurance com. 
pany, in the way of insurance or profits, or both combined, 
more money than he has first put into it in premiums and 
interest. Yet a few years ago the prospect and promise of 
just this kind of speculative investment created no little 
stir and excitement, and business men, reputed shrewd and 
alert in their own line, went extensively into it, actually 
allured by the expectation of realizing forty or fifty per 
cent profits from moneys which, without deduction for the 
lowest ratios of death claims and expenses of management, 
could not be loaned for more than seven per cent interest, 
Nor with all these disappointing experiences to teach the 
utter folly of such expectations, has the belief in or relish 
for such speculation yet wholly subsided or the promises 
of even impossible dividends, lost their attractiveness, 
There are many persons so imbued with this pestilential 
notion that nothing short of disastrous personal experience 
will suffice to teach them that it is not a glorious reality 
but a barren delusion. Aside from moral considerations, 
there are grave business reasons for dealing very carefully 
with the question of future dividends as an inducement to 
insure. The amount which may be allotted to any policy 
is its share of the difference between two quantities—the 
assets and liabilities. What these will be the coming or 
any subsequent year no one can undertake to predict ; cer 
tainly the agent cannot even guess what will turn out to 
be the new applicant’s share of the difference between two 
unascertained sums, and for the same reason he has no 
warrant for supposing that the percentage will approximate 
the results of the preceding [year or years. The agent's 
pecuniary interest in the matter is inseparable from the re- 
newal of the insurance and the continued confidence of the 
applicant and his friends, both of which are imperiled by 
serious errors in his predictions. The principal of the 
policy is promised to be paid after death. Confidence in 
the company’s obligation to fulfil this promise constitutes 
the incentive to insure at all. But it is insensibly inter- 
woven with confidence in the predictions of the agent, the 
only party actually known in the transaction, that the pre- 
mium will be diminished in a definite proportion until it 
eventually disappears, and disappointment in this compar- 
atively timid particular breeds misgivings in the mind of 
the policyholder as to the fulfilment of the company’s 
promise to endow his widow and orphans according to con- 
tract. Under the deservedly discarded percentage plan of 
apportioning surplus, an agent might venture to base antici- 
pations of his company’s performances upon its past 
achievements, and predict that the policy to be applied for 
would, in all probability, fare as well as its predecessors 
but the contribution plan now nearly universally adopted 
is especially unfavorable to prophetic utterances, for it deals 
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with policies singly, and proposes to credit each individual 
with the precise amount which he or she has contributed 
towards creating the surplus to be apportioned. What this 
is, or will be, no agent can guess, and, if he is prudent, he 
will not attempt to do so. The most and best he can do 
is to promise—and he can do that confidently—that the 
company will be as liberal in this regard as consists with 
absolute safety and certainty, which, and not cheapness, is 
the great desideratum. The agent who does more imperils 
his interests and his integrity. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Every few days somebody who has been aggrieved by the action of 
alocal board elsewhere, sends to New York with a view of obtaining 
insurance at the former rate. This happened a few days ago witha Boston 
risk, whereon the new rate had been fixed at one dollar and ten cents, 
This party sent to the broker in this city two policies issued last Au- 
gust and still in force, one in the AZtna of Hartford, and the other in 
the German-American of this city, which had been written at sixty 
cents and armed with these evidences of a rate scarcely seven months 
old, the broker canvassed the companies diligently for a line of $20,- 
000, He was met, however, by one of the magical slips issued from 
the Board rooms quoting the tariff rate, and was everywhere refused, 
anything at all at less than the tariff. A fair degree of courage is re- 
quired of the Tariff Association companies, as they contemplate the 
loss of a large amount of excellent business on the lower end of the 
extended tariff district on account of the stiff rates demanded under 
the tariff. There is no doubt that the non-board offices are filling 
very rapidly on a class of business which has heretofore proved very 
acceptable at fifty per cent below the tariff rates, but this process will 
come to a speedy end, and the equilibrium will be restored. We are 
informed that there is less disposition to underbid the regular tariff 
rates than to overbid the item of commissions. Herein lies the charm 
tothe broker. An increased rate hurts his patron, but a reduction of 
commissions touches his own pocket. Most of the brokers are willing 
rates shall be advanced ad /zbztum, provided commissions are also ad- 
vanced. 

* 2 

A STORY is going the rounds which tells of the sorrows of a wealthy 
Philadelphia sugar refiner, whose refinery rate has been recently ad- 
vanced in the City of Brotherly Love. Some kind friend had tcld him 
that he could easily play forever with the Philadelphians by visiting New 
York personally and calling on some of the prominent companies. He 
came hither quite confident of the success of his mission, and after one 
or two interviews with presidents fell into the hands of the secretary of 
the Tariff Association, President Anderson of the Mercantile. This 
sugary gentleman told his story to Mr. Anderson and to clinch it, he 
added, “ Why, I have got machinery in that building which cost me a 
million dollars, and all the insurance I want is only $200,000." Mr. 
Anderson took in the situation in an instant and replied, “ Well, we 
will write a small line at the Philadelphia rate with the co-insurance 
clause added.” The refiner at first didn’t comprehend the effect of 
the co-insurance clause, but when it was explained he took the first 
train to Philadelphia by the New Jersey Central line. 


% % % 


THE fashion of accepting rates on household furniture risks at a 
shade above dweliings, is one which has the sanction of long and un- 
broken usage. Formerly, when rates on city dwellings were firmly 
held at twenty-five, fifty and seventy-five cents respectively, for one, 
three or five years it seemed proper enough to write furniture at five, 
ten and fifteen cents advance on the building rates, but since dwelling 








rates have declined to a mere trifle and are written at twenty-five cents 
for five years, it seems ridiculous beyond description to write furniture 
risks at thirty-five cents for the same period. Yet these figures accu- 
rately represent current transactions. Remembering that a fire which 
may cause damage to furniture of five thousand dollars may not dam- 
age a building more than five hundred (as has been repeatedly demon- 
strated in this city) it would appear that the slight difference now 
visible in rates on the two risks should be materially widened. 


IT shows how completely many companies allow their agency inter- 
ests to be controlled by agents, that we are constantly hearing of com- 
panies being strong supporters of local boards in some places, and quite 
the reverse in other places. We have recently been advised of a New 
York company whose agents are non-boarders in many places, while in 
others they are stout supporters of board interests. To sustain the lat- 
ter against non-board competition and the former against board mem- 
bers must require a peculiar talent. Lest this item may be misunder- 
stood, we take pleasure in saying it does not refer to the Continental 
of New York. 


THE Inman pier losses have been adjusted and settled, and the in- 
surers have taken assignments agairst the Inman and National lines as 
a preliminary to demanding repayment from the steamship companies 
of all losses paid. Recalling the refusal of the Inman company to seek _ 
reimbursement from their insurers because of the fear that the basis of 
their claims against the insurers would establish liability for other sums, 
it is somewhat amusing to read in a late interview with the steamship 
company that “the losses on the Inman pier were all insured.” 


* * *% 


THE complaint of dull times in April are accompanied by a satisfac- 
tory allusion to the moderate amount of April losses. The city business 
is overrun as usual about May 1 with a multitude of transfers and en- 
dorsements arising from removals. The general tone of the city busi- 
ness is favorable to prosperity, and the remarks about rates, reduced 
commissions and diminished losses are in decided contrast to the blue 
times current at this season in former years. The president of an 
agency company stated recently that this city was the “oasis of profit 
in a desert of loss,” but perhaps he was disheartened by agency losses 
that day. 

WE are advised that the Canadian agents of the National of Ireland 
are forbidden to accept any risks in the United States “for the 
present.” 

THE late loss on the Bradstreet Commercial Agency printing office 
in Broadway has been settled at a fraction under ten and a half per 
cent, which was an unexpectedly large salvage. The Remington 
Company will not fare so well. 

te * % 

Wuart is the matter with the Dry Goods Committee and the pro- 
posed changes in the schedule designed to secure “improvements” in 
the district ? * 

A ST. PAUL friend informs us that the Board Companies have won 
a complete victory in the recent skirmish with Auerbach, Finch & Van 
Slyck over their rate and stopped the practice of sending to New York 
and Pittsburgh for policies. Good! 

a %¢ ¢ 


Ir is stated there are two agency companies which formerly were 
lawfully represented in this city and enjoyed an experience the reverse 
of profitable. They withdrew a long time ago, and, from time to time, 
have been solicited to return. As the story is told, several of the ap- 
plicants have received such decided and blunt negatives that they re- 
garded themselves fortunate to escape personal assault. Others who 
have ventured to offer these companies New York business, occasion- 
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ally have received vigorous snubs, and the acquaintances of both com- 
panies state that the only thing necessary to start a“ circus” in either 
office is to mention New York. The names of these companies are the 
Teutonia of Philadelphia and German Fire of Baltimore. 
* x 

THE subject of theatre risks and rates is pending before one of the 
committees of the Tariff Association. The outcome will be observed 
with some curiosity. This class of risks has always been at a dis- 
count, and the experience of companies generally has been against 
them as sources of profit. Whether it is possible to make them fire 
proof is for the doctors to discuss, but at anything less than five per 
cent it is doubtful. The Academy of Music risks in this city and 
Brooklyn are rated at two and a half and two per cent. 

* w +f 

INSURANCES on summer hotels, some good, some bad and some in- 
different, have reappeared and are going the rounds of the market. 
The great Coney Island hotels have been reckoned as favorites here 
and are insured generally at three per cent, although many policies have 
been placed at two and a half. The Grand Union at Saratoga and 
other Saratoga hotels have also been offered with numerous others. 
These are tempting morsels on account of rates, but as a broker, who 
manages many of the risks, remarked, “ the companies nibble but they 
don’t take hold.” We are reminded by this to answer an enquiry from 
a New Orleans company, and state that the tariff rate on the Grand 
Union at Saratoga is two and a half per cent. 


ee «> > 


oy ~s a 


RECENT advices from London state that the companies are turning 
their thoughts towards an advance of rates atfhome, and that some of 
them are not ashamed to own that the rates in London are too low for 
profit. As compared with our best New York risks this is a mild way 
of putting it. Some of the London warehouses rated by the New York 
schedule would be charged about three times the premiums eagerly 
accepted in London by the most conservative companies. Since the 
Wood street fire the Londoners have concluded that their home risks 
will burn quite as easily and disastrously as if located in New York or 
Chicago, yet up to the present time they continue to insure risks no 
better than those which burned at thirty-seven and a half cents, while 
criticising risks in the Hudson River railroad stores in New York at 
twice the rate. 

- % % 

WE were shown a policy issued by the London Lloyds, on a New 
York risk, and begins “In the name of God, Amen.” It is signed by 
a score of attorneys for various individual underwriters, and, se far as 
financial responsibility, is as sound as any policy ever issued, but for 
ancient wording and old style insurance literature, the policy is a curi- 
osity. A facetious broker who exhibited it, says that in view of the 
sanctimonious beginning, the ending should be “Grace, mercy, and 
peace.” 

*% * we 

THE report that the Factors and Traders of New Orleans intended 
to join their fortunes to those of the New Orleans in this city repre- 
sented by Monrose & Mulville, was at least premature, as the com- 
pany has not complied with the law of the State. The fate of La 
Confiance may have alarmed the Factors and Traders. 

¥ é 

EVERYTIME an improvement, whether it be an iron shutter, parapet 
wall, or the automatic alarm, is introduced into a schedule rated risk, 
there is an immediate demand for a reduced rate, and a return of 
part of the paid premium. The companies have been disposed to en- 
courage improvements by concessions of this character, although in 
many cases the return of premium was clearly improper. But recently 
the reverse feature has been developed where the risk has been in- 
creased by the removal of the automatic alarm and other “ improve- 
ments”’ which were originally allowed for, To be consistent and 
equitable the companies would be justified in demanding an advance 





of rate in all cases of this character, but we have yet to hear of the 
first instance where it has been done. The companies are afraiq or 
don’t want the trouble, but is it right? 


IT is a singular fact that the two gentlemen, who for many years 
managed the extensive fire insurance interests of the house of A, T. 
Stewart & Co., have both died since the year began. The principal 
of these two, John Delrot, was one of the ablest judges of com. 
panies who ever handled a policy. His successor Thomas Groves, 
was well trained by Mr. Delrot, and between them they took entire 
charge of the details of the firm’s insurances. Both have passed away 
within a few weeks. 


*% * 


THE Tariff Committee has voted to reduce the rating on Lesher, 
Whitman & Co’s. risk, 502 and 504 Broadway, to ninety cents by waiy- 
ing the charge for the hazard of the adjoining building, provided the 
openings between them are properly protected. This is conceded by 
many of the companies to be fair and equitable. 








FIRE TECHNOLOGY. 


RAW WOOL AND ITS STORAGE. 


CLEAN wool is chiefly composed of an albuminoid substance containing 
a small quantity of sulphur, called karatin. Wool is mostly obtained 
from sheep. Other animals also producing wool are: the alpaca, which 
produces a long sleek, white, black, or brown hair called ‘‘ alpaca wool,” 
the cashmere goat, giving a fine downy hair; the Angora goat furnishes 
us with mohair, or as it is commonly called camel’s hair; the llama or 
Vicuna goat producing a slightly curly hair, employed for weaving fine 
tissues. Wool from sheep is easily distinguished generally speaking, that 
from mountain sheep is short, fine and curly; and that from lowland 
sheep being coarse, sleek, long, hair-like wool. To the first-class be- 
longs the Merino and Saxony wool ; while to the latter belong the English 
and Scottish varieties, taken from the Southdown, Leicester, Cotswold 
and Lincoln breeds. As a rule, the finer the fibre the better the wool is 
suited for the uses commonly made of it ; it should have the same diameter 
throughout its length ; this property is called quality or uniformity; it 
should be readily bent in all directions, this property generally being 
co-existent with extensibility and elasticity; it should be strong, 
that is, it should bear weight proportional to the fineness of the fibre. 
The length of the fibre is of great importance, and constitutes one of 
the main distinctions between corded wool and short wool. It is not 
only important for the insurance inspector and adjuster to distinguish a 
good from a poor grade of wool, but he should also be able to detect any 
cotton in woolen goods. This may, by practice, generally be detected at 
sight, or by the rough test of ignition. Animal fibres when singed give 
oft a smell of burnt feathers, and when ignited in the flame of a candle are 
almost immediately extinguished, a carbonaceous residue being left ; cot 
ton and linen fibres continue to burn, do not give off the smell of burnt 
feathers,and do not leave a carbonaceous mass whenextinguished. Where 
a little potash may be procured, the best and most reliable test is to place 
a piece of the goods in a solution of caustic potash ; the wool being dis- 
solved, the cotton remaining intact. 

Another easily applicable test is that of nitric acid. On boiling tissues 
in this acid, silk will assume a light yellow, wool a dark yellow color, 
while flax, cotton and hemp will remain white. If the proportions of the 
different components are sought, a small piece of the goods is taken care- 
fully washed, to free it of all grease and dried; this is then carefully 
weighed and boiled with caustic soda until the animal fibres are com- 
pletely dissolved. The lye solution is then run through a filter, while the 
fibres remaining on the filter are thoroughly washed with water. The 
loss in weight of the fibres when dried will then give the amount of animal 
matter. 

But the best of all tests is an examination with a good microscope 
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Under the microscope, *cotton has a flowing, twisted band-like appear- 
ance; linen fibres appear as slender cylindrical reeds; wool has a thick 
circular stalk covered with scales; silk is slender, smooth, and shines 
brilliantly. . 

The shapes and lengths of raw stock are of the utmost importance in 
“Fire Technology,” as the cause .of the great number of fires in certain 
classes of mills, as for example the so called ‘‘mixed mills,” may be di- 
rectly traced to the nature, (physical and chemical character) of the raw 
stock used. 

Raw wool—although it does not burn readily—is a more unprofitable 
stock to insure than is generally supposed. There is but a poor salvage 
on wool, The keratin, the principal part of wool, when wet, ferments and 
decays, the wool thus becoming worthless. Although a stock of wool may 
not have been damaged by fire, it may still be a total loss, as by the water 
poured upon it, fermentation has set in. If speedily taken care of and 
dried wool may be cured, although it seldom regains its original quality. 

Hoisting by steam power places an additional hazard on such buildings. 
The boiler should be well surrounded by brick and at a safe distance from 
woodwork. Where wocl is sorted the stock is not as desirable as where 
in bags. Not that the process of sorting is specially hazardous, but where 
sorting is carried on the greater part of the stock lies about loosely ; in 
case of fire, it cannot be removed as readily as when in bags, and is there- 
fore more apt to get wet. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 





*]t was impossible to have cuts representing the fibres as they appear under a powerful 
microscope ready in time for print, but these will be finished and shown under our article on 
* Cotton and Mixed Mills. 














CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


CONVINCING ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE WHICH CHALLENGE REPLY.* 


LirE INSURANCE VERY DEsIRABLE For A NEWLY MARRIED MAN. 


I have recently married a wife, taking her from a comfortable home ; I 
have assumed the responsibility of providing for her every want. By the 
payment of about $196.00 I have secured $10,000 of life insurance. With 
this amount, payable at my death, I am relieved from anxiety in regard to 
my wife should I be taken suddenly away.— Newly Married Man. 


Ir is Poor Poticy ro LEAVE ONrg’s FAMILY To THE CHARITY OF 
THE WoRLD. 


For several years after my marriage, I put off taking any life insurance, 
although frequently urged to do so; as my family increased the thought 
of leaving the wife unprovided for, encumbered as she would be with small 
children, convinced me I should delay no longer, but take out $60,000 at 
once, payable to my wife and children. This I have done, and now, what- 
ever happens to me, they are provided for.—A Father. 


SINGLE MEN SHOULD Force THEMSELVES To SAVE Money. 


For many years | spent all my income, while if I had assumed the obii- 
gation to pay $380.00 a year for a $10,000 life, ten payment policy, I would 
have it now all paid up, virtually an estate of $10,000 with no further 
payments to make, and upon which I[ would draw a dividend as long as I 
lived. This I could have done while I was single and saved the money 
that went for trifles.— Single Man. 

InsuRE AT OncCE WHILE IN Goop HEALTH. 

Not realizing the importance of saving money, foran emergency, I was 
taken sick before I had saved a dollar forthose depending upon me. Un- 
doubtedly my sickness was protracted owing to my anxiety for them. As 
soon as my health would permit, I took out $50,000 life insurance and the 
relief from the anxiety has been worth ten times the money required to 
keep this policy in force.—Sick Man Recovered. 


Lire INsuRANCE A Goop THING EveN For Very Lone Livep PErsons. 


I have been carrying $30,000 of life insurance for thirty years. I have 
only paid in cash about $13,000. If I should die this year, my investments 





* Copyright by H. S. Vail, Actuary of the Insurance Departments of IIlinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa. 








would pay about six per cent simple interest, besides carrying the insur- 
ance during this time ; my dividends have averaged fifty-two per cent. If 
I had died ten or twenty years ago, the comparison of this with any other 
investment would be absurd, as it would have been from ten to 100 per 
cent compound interest. I therefore advise all my friends, even if they 
belong to a long-lived family, to insure their lives as a first-class financial 
investment.—An Actual Experience of an Elderly Man. 


I HAVE A MONEYED VALUE IN My PaArtTNER’s Lire AND HE IN Ming, 
THEREFORE, WE INSURE FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FIRM, 


My partner and myself have invested every dollar we are worth in our 
business ; from small beginnings we have now a large and profitable 
trade. We divide the responsibility and labor; each one has become a 
master of his department. I could not do my own work and his too, and 
I am confident I could not do it as well. His life is worth $20,000 to me, 
and mine is worth as much to him; besides, if he should die, his executor 
would withdraw half our capital from the business. I am too old to go 
back and assume double responsibility and work with half the capital. 
We have therefore secured $40,000 life insurance in the best companies, 


> 


$20,000 payable at the death of either to the survivor.-—Paztner. 


$60,000 Or Lire INSURANCE REALIZES A PROFIT OF $400,000. 


I have just closed up my brother’s estate. At the time of his death he was 
a large speculator in bonds and stocks. He alsocarried $60,000 life insur- 
ance ; his insurance papers having been carefully examined and all compli- 
cations removed while he was alive, the $60,000 was paid immediately. As 
his stocks were 30 per cent below their average price, I used this $60,000 
in carrying the stocks for three months. At the end of this time I sold 
out his options at a profit of $400,000, while if I had been obliged to 
close out his deals at once, the estate would not have paid the lawyer’s 
fees. Depend upon it, I lost no time in making my insurance an even 
$100,000.— Wise Executor. 


Lire INSURANCE PROVIDES A REGULAR INCOME FOR ADVANCED AGE, 


For many years I have been doing a moderate but steadily increasing 
business. I have taken to per cent of the profits of each year and in- 
vested it in insurance payable to myself when I am fifty and upwards. 
Where this per cent was more than enough to pay the premiums on the 
life insurance I already had, I took additional amounts, and now when Iam 
about ready to retire from business I have from $3020 to $5000 payable 
to me every year until I receive the full amount, unless I should previously 
die ; in that case the balance outstanding will be payable sixty days after 
my death. My future is fully provided for, and my family have had the 
protection of $100,000 for the larger part of the time.—etiring Mer- 
chant. 


InsuRE Your Lire Even 1F You CAn’r INsuRE YouR PROPERTY. 


For over twenty years [ have been carrying a full line of fire insurance 
on my property. There is no better chance of iis burning now than there 
was on the day I took out the first policy ; even if it had been destroyed 
by fire, I would have been still alive, and with my increased experience, 
could undoubtedly have provided for my family and for myself in ad- 
vanced age. If I had delayed taking out the $100,000 of life insurance I 
now carry until my present age the annual premiums would be $3797 in 
place of $1989, the premium at my age twenty years ago. In my opinion 
it is far more important to take out at once a full line of life than fire in- 
surance.—A Liberal Patron of Insurance. 


Property INSURED May NEVER BuRN, PERSONS INSURED ARE SURE 
To Dir SOMETIME. 


I carry a large line of fire as well as life insurance. While my fire in- 
surance costs me more than it did twenty years ago, a large share of my 
life insurance is paid-up and paying me cash dividends which are nearly 
enough to make all my life insurance self-sustaining. While my property 
may never burn up, I am sure to die sometime, and, at my present age, 
that will occur in all probability in ten or fifteen years. I therefore think 
it more important to insure my life than to insure my property. In the 
case of my fire insurance what I have paid has been absolutely paid out 
for carrying the risk ; I never can get any portion of it back ; while I have 
had the absolute guarantee of a paid-up policy ranging from go to 130 per 
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cent of all the money I have paid, if I had been unable to pay any more 
life premiums.—Advocate of Life Insurance. 
liome UNINCUMBERED. 


My first desire was to provide a home for my wife in her own name, 


also leave enough money well invested which would produce $1000 a year 
even at 5 per cent interest. I purchased a home worth $10,000 and mort- 
gaged it for $5000; I took $5000 life insurance in my own name and 
assigned it to the mortgagee, besides taking $20,000 in favor of my wife. 
This will cost me about $500 a year. If I should die suddenly I would 
leave a good comfortable home and an income for my wife of $1000 a 
year. In this way I have made my estate worth $30,000, which in a few 
years will be paid-up. I know of no better way to provide a home and 
all its comforts than this.— 7hought/ul Husband. 


ENDOWMENT INSURANCE A PROVISION FOR ADVANCED AGE IN CASE 
oF BusINEss FAILURE. 


I invest in endowment life insurance a certain amount every year, plac- 
ing it beyond the risks of business failure. I was led to do this by look- 
ing about me and noting how many of my business associates that were 
in business when I first started have failed and now occupy subordinate 
positions. I learned that go per cent of all business ventures fail. Only 
four persons out of roo leave their families in comfortable circumstances 
at death, and yet there has never been a single failure of a purely mutual 
oid line company in this country. I therefore took out $40,000 life in- 
surance, and largely on the ten payment plan in order that I might get it 
paid up as soon as possible. This is payable to me in after years, or at 
my death, if prior.— 7hought/ul Merchant. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALBANY. 


The Reductions in the Force in the Insuranee Department—Mr. McCall Ignores the 
Politicians—The Life Insurance Tax Bill Killed for this Session—Many Other 
Insurance Measures Destined for the Waste Basket—The Bilis Favorably Con- 
sidered Last Week—The Water Supply Bills Likely to Pass. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. |] 


Tuis is the last day of service of eighteen men who have been enjoying 
the benefits of desks, office-room and the drawing of regular salaries in 
the Insurance Department, some of them from the time Mr. Smythe became 
Superintendent ; some for three and a few for one year. Superintendent 
McCall has notified the eighteen that for the purpose of reducing the ex- 
penses of the Department, and for that purpose only, their names will be 
taken from the pay roll to-day. Their combined salaries amount to 
$28,400, the highest being $4000, the lowest $1200. The highest salary 
was paid to the person who held a position under the title of Counsel to 
the Insurance Department, a position that Mr. McCall states is not needed 
and to which he refused to appoint a person urged by Senator Kiernan, 
on the ground that the place was superfluous. In sending all of these 
men adrift Superintendent McCall paid no heed to the brothers-in-law of 
distinguished personages, and if that relationship is potent in politics it is 
not recognized by the new Superintendent as a factor in the Insurance 
Department. A brother-in-law of ex-Governor Cornell, who was first 
given a place by Mr. Smythe, and a brother-in-law of ex-Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Hoskins, who has been in the Department for a year, both share the 
same fate. Brothers of ex-Senators and of other prominent individuals 
also turn their backs on the Insurance Department to-night, by orders. 
There are yet plenty of clerks and employees in the Department, there 
being over twenty still employed. Those who have stepped out are the 
superfluous ones, The removed are all Republicans of the Cornell brand 
of stalwarts. There was only one or two of the other breed of Arthur 
stalwarts, they having been nearly all sent adrift just after the election 
last fall. This action of Mr. McCall in discharging all of these clerks, has 
made the Cornell Senators very indignant, and they are now sorry that 
they voted for his confirmation. 

The Assembly Insurance Committee heard the arguments last week, 
at its regular meeting, against the Life Insurance tax bill. Mr. Charlton 
T. Lewis made the argument, the same as has been made before, and 
embracing the same facts that have been presented to committees of two 
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previous Legislatures on the same bill. No attempt was made by 

one to meet those arguments, to demonstrate the justice of the bill, orto 
show why it should pass. The Committee is holding the bill, waiting for 
some one to come along and show why it ought to be reported, The 
probabilities are, that it will still be holding it, when the last hour of the 
Legislative sessionfarrives. The life insurance tax bill will go the way 
of numerous other measures, into the rubbish pile of this Legislature 
after its final adjournment. There will be far more insurance bills that 
have bee.) presented this year, to be found, after the close of the session, 
in the pile of rubbish and unpassed measures, than will be on the statute 
books. The number of new insurance laws of this year will be very small, 

The Senate has since my last letter passed the bill making the person 
who solicits insurance the agent of the company which accepts the risk. 
Also, Senator Lord’s bill relative to the cancellation of policies in fire 
insurance companies, and ordered to third reading, the bill repealing the 
act of last year, in regard to the rendering and publication of statement 
by foreign insurance companies. 

The bill of Mr. Erwin, amending the present statutes in regard to 
receivers, by requiring the examination once a year, of the accounts of 
Receiver’s of insurance companies, by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
and of the accounts of the Receivers of books by the Superintendent of 
the Banking Department, has passed the Assembly and has been passed 
around from one Committee to another in the Senate. It was favorably 
reported from the Insurance Committee early last week and subsequently 
recommitted for some reason. The above is all that has been done in the 
Senate on insurance measures since my last letter. 

In the Assembly, the bill introduced in the Senate early in the sessio 
by Senator Bowen, amending the general fire insurance statute, in regard 
tothe investment of the funds of companies organized under it, so as to 
allow the investment of their surplus in call loans, has been ordered to 
a third reading ; also, the bill introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Town. 
send, for the protection of persons insured in accident insurance com- 
panies and associations. The latter will hardly get through both houses 
during this session. 

The bill reorganizing the building laws for the city, a measure of interest 
to all builders, firemen and underwriters, has finally passed the Senate. 
It embraces more stringent provisions against the erection of tumble 
down structures, and in some respects the powers of the Superintendent 
of buildings under it is of such an arbitrary nature that a class of builders 
have tried to insert amendments allowing them to appeal from the Super- 
intendent’s decisions to the Courts, but have failed thus far in the at- 
tempt. Their efforts will be renewed in the Assembly, with what effect 
is yet to be seen. It is possible that owing to the late hours of the ses- 
sion they may defeat the bill in the Assembly. 

The Croton aqueduct bill has finally made headway, and was this after- 
noon passed by the Senate. It names the commissioners in the bill and 
provides that the commission shall have full power in deciding upon the 
plans, the mode of construction aud letting the contracts. After the con- 
tracts are let, the Engineers of the Department of Public Works are to 
supervise their execution. There is now every prospect that this measure 
will pass before final adjournment. 

The project for taking water from the Ramapo river and lakes, which is 
being urged by the underwriters, has also received the sanction of the 
Senate by the passage of the bill giving the city authorities the right to 
contract with a company for water brought from there. There is nothing 
mandatory in this act, only permissable, and its passage is also quite 
certain before adjournment. The advantage claimed for it is, that water 
can be obtained in that manner in two years, with no outlay by the city 
until it commences to receive the new supply. DEACON. 

Albany, April 30, 1883. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The New Board of Fire Underwriters’ Not Yet Satisfactorily at Work—Sugar Re 
fineries' rates Discussed—No Profit in Them at Five Per Cent—The County Fire 
Insurance Company—Over-worked Life Insurance Offcers. 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT]. 
The New Board of Fire Underwriters’ has not made much progress dut- 
ing the past month. A number of agency companies have joined it, but 
several important agencies are still outside, and it is quite certain no ac 
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tion will be attempted by the Board, as now constituted which will work 

to the advantage of the outside companies. All plans discussed look to 

making it for the advantage of all the first-class companies to be in, and a 
disadvantage to remain out. Up to this date the problem seems too much 

for ready solution. The only action so far taken as to rates of premium 
has been informal and more in shape of voluntary co-operation on the 
part of a majority of the members without formal fixing of rates. 

A great mistake was made this week in calling a special meeting of the 
Board to hear the appeal of E. C. Knight for restoration of the old two 
per cent rate on his sugar refinery, on which over sixty companies had 
agreed to two and a half as a minimum rate. Mr. Knight was present 
and was received with the respect due to his position, as one of our most 
honorable and successful business men, who has the added distinction of 
never having made a claim tor a fire loss during his long business career 
as 2 wholesale grocer and sugar refiner. Of course, he insists that there 
is a point which the companies are now approaching, at which the sugar 
refiners, as a class, cannot afford to pay for insurance in the stock com- 
panies, and will organize a mutual company among themselves. He can 
however be credited with sagacity enough not to go into such a thing 
without carefully counting the cost ; and if the calculations, quoted at this 
meeting by those who had given the subject study, are anywhere near cor- 
rect, a five per cent rate would, up to the present time, have scarcely paid 
the losses. L. ©. Madeira, the broker who places this risk, did not help 
Mr. Knight's case by his manner before the meeting ; for a gentleman of his 
age and experience it is a wonder he so easily fails to be agreeable in his 
intercourse with men. In this case he is reportedas decidedly unhappy, 
if not offensive in making his demand to know by what reasoning the ad- 
vanced rate had been fixed. Busy men who hai gone to the meeting to 
hear from Mr. Knight, did not take kindly to such a beginning of the 
hearing. The rate will most likely stay at two and a half per cent till it 
goes higher, and many companies are wholly indifftzrent to it at that. 

The increase of capital of the Courty Fire Insurance Company of this 
city from $200,000 to $400,000 is a cheering indication of confidence in 
the future of the business. This company is in good standing in Phil- 
adelphia. It has, until recently, done a local business, but is now un- 
dertaking a considerable agency business. In its Board are two pres- 
idents of successful uptown banks;*Mr. Naylor, of the Eighth National 
Bank, and Mr. Dallett, of the Pennsylvania National Bank. Mr. Peck, 
the assistant secretary of that company is the officer most likely to be seen 
among the agencies, and will be found quick, intelligent and conscien- 
tious, a young man with a future. 

Charles Platt, Jr., agent of the Continental and other fire insurance 
companies has ventured into the spacious office, at the N. W. corner of 
Walnut and Fourth streets, an office of many changes and few successes. 
He appears to be a young man of fine opportunities with the wisdom and 
application to improve them. 

Samuel C. Huly is just home from several months stay in the South, 
and reported much improved in health. Both as President of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life Insurance Company, and personally he holds high 
rank among the best men in Philadelphia. 

Joseph Ashbrook, the life insurance manager of the Provident Com- 
pany has been obliged again to leave work and go abroad for rest. He is 
an able and successful man in his field, and entitled to a large share of 
credit for bringing up the business of that company to its present very re- 
spectable proportions. Mr. Shipley, the president of that company, could 
well afford to accord him all the laurels earned by both in that depart- 
ment, So many more remain for himself as reward fcr his signal success 
with the Provident as a Trust Company. B. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1883. 





CINCINNATI. 

A Law to Bring the Co-operative Fire Associations more effectively under Official 
Supervision—A Desire to Know Something of the True Inwardness of these Irre- 
sponsible Organizations—A Heavy Loss for a Monitor Association—Local Boards 
Being Rapidly Formed—The Compact System Agreed Upon for Colmmbus—The 
Directors of the Defunct Home to be Prosecuted—Local News. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
In the closing hours of the Legislature a law was enacted putting the 
fire associations on the same footing with mutual fire insurance com- 








panies, requiiing them to report to the Department and comply in other 
respects with the requirements of the law as to reserve, etc. This will 
affect more particularly the Akron Fire Insurance Association of Akron, 
O., and the Monitor Fire Insurance Association of Canton, O., organized 
under the Granger or Co-operative law, but in no respect complying with 
it as itis interpreted by the Insurance Department. These organizations 
make a specialty of special hazards, writing $5000 and $10,000 lines, The 
rates are about three-fourths stock rates and premium paid in cash. 
There is, however, a liability to assessment in event the cash payment is 
insufficient to pay losses and expenses. No one knows anything about 
these associations and it is time they were made to show their hand. The 
writer is informed that Superintendent Moore has an opinion from the 
Attorney-General that these associations cannot collect premiums in ad- 
vance but must assess as losses occur. 

The newspaper reports of the House & Davidson planing mill fire in 
Cleveland, shows the ‘‘ Monitor Association” of Canton, in for $10,000, 
which may set the ‘‘ turret” to revolving rapidly for ways and means. 

The Ohio men have been about the last to move in the matter of local 
boards, but the energy with which they have taken hold of the matter and 
the thoroughness with which the work is done, will largely compensate 
for the lateness of the day. Good boards are in operation in the larger 
places, and Captain Gardner is fast filling in the gaps. 

Several general agents were in Columbus ten days ago and organized 
the Compact—Indianapolis form—every agent signing. It will be put 
into effect as soon as a suitable manager can be selected. The present 
secretary will be retained until July rst, the expiration of the year, unless 
he resigns in the meantime. 

Creditors of the Home Insurance Company of Columbus, are about to 
commence proceedings in Court against the stockholders, and there is 
every probability that the stockholders will bring a civil suit against the 
directors, who, it is claimed, were negligent. The public hope the ques- 
tion of the pecuniary responsibility of officers and directors of corpora- 
tions will be settled and that they may learn that the directorship in insti- 
tutions of trust is something more than merely honorary. 

Wn. E. Rollo, General Agent of the Girard, was in the State last week 
visiting some of his agents. 

Our genial friend, Fred. E. Burt, special agent for the Niagara, has 
been seen in Northern Ohio quite often lately, but Fred is not going to 
get married, its only losses. 

The Mutuals have been catching losses pretty hot recently, and besides 
the Red Wing, Minn., flouring mill, the fusilade has been lively all along 
the line in Ohio. When will the assessments be this year? NEMO. 

CINcINNATI, April 25, 1883. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING A UNIFORM POLICY. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As a constant reader of your valued journal and an underwriter, I take 
the liberty of addressing you on the subject of a uniform policy. It seems 
to me, that in view of,the experiences of the past fifteen years, the time 
has come when the difficulties of the situation should be met by some re- 
form of policy which will have a practical influence upon the profit of the 
business, and which reform might as well be started in connection with this 
movement, which, as generally understood, is merely in behalf of uni- 
formity in expression. The various Insurance Commissioners of this 
country have, from time to time, shown commendable zeal in studying the 
welfare and perpetuation of the companies, and may therefore be safely 
taken into consultation in regard to changes befitting the present condi- 
tions as well as the mere similarity of wording. It is questionable 
whether the mere advancement of rates is as judicious, effective or diplo- 
matic a method as the insertion of new conditions which, once adopted by 
most companies, would soon become as universaP as is the present basis 
of contract. 

As a suggestion in this direction, [ would recommend that the entire 
fire insurance system be reconstructed upon the basis of a joint adoption 
of the principles embodied in the co-insurance and three-quarters clauses, 
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incorporating these principles in our printed policy conditions so as to 
effect a radical change of base for executing a flank movement upon the 
public, one which would enable us to adjust rates with greater satisfaction 
to ourselves, leave some undisturbed, reduce others and make suitable 
changes, generally with the minimum of violence to the public sentiment. 
We have observed that where underwriters are strongly banded together 
the introduction of the principle of co-insurance is one of the most valua- 
ble features of reform, and though a premium is offered for its voluntary 
insertion, its benefits to the companies are curtailed simply for lack ot 
compulsion. By calling the State to our aid in this matter we can secure 
uniformity in reform as well as in language, while at the same time we can 
prevent the possibility of some companies offering the old conditions as an 
inducement for patronage. The subject is a great and noble one. Kindly 
consider this communication as a ‘‘ seed sown by the wayside ;” as I in- 
fer from page 553 of THe SpecTAToR, November 23, that every under- 
writer is a privileged character on this occasion. J. H. M. 
CuIcaGo, April 25, 1883. 





THE CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

In your issue of the toth inst, you give a solution of the question as 
asked, regarding the Co-Insurance clause. I will now put the question 
more understandingly : There is a total loss and the policies have aco- 

The loss is $60,000, the value is $60 000, and the insur- 
In this case would the assured collect the full amount 

ADJUSTER. 


insurance clause. 
ance is $50,000. 
of his insurance ? 

Kansas City, Mo. Afril 21, 1883. 

| The insurer being responsible for five-sixths of the loss, under the co- 
insurance clause in this case, the full amount of insurance would be 
recoverable. Had the loss been $50,009,the same as the amount of insur- 
ance, the assured could not of course have collected more than $41,666.— 
[Ep. THe SpecTaror.] 





A CORRESPONDENT APOLOGIZES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

IN my communication to you of the 14th inst., written on the spur of 
the moment, I regret having used the strong language I did. _I certainly 
wrote under unusual excitement caused by most vexatious circumstances, 
but did not intend you should take the trouble of inserting my letter 
I now beg to apologize for the strong terms used. 

Yours respectfully, THOMAS RYALL. 
Paris, ONT., April 25, 1883. 


verbatim. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire and Marine Insurance in Pennsylvania in Ten Years. 
From the Tenth Pennsylvania Fire and Marine Insurance Report, for 
1883, we extract : 

This department having been established on the 1st of May, 1873, will have com- 
pleted the tenth year of its existence on the 1st day of May, 1883, and a brief retro- 
spect will serve to show the operations of the department and the general drift of 
the insurance business during that period. 

The number of fire compantes of this State reporting their condition on the 31st 
of December, 1873, was sixty-six, with an aggregate capital stock, largely bogus or 
nominal, of $9,387,823, and an apparent surplus over all liabilities of $3,522,410. 
The total income of these companies during that year was $13,666,753, and their 
total expenditures $12,644,044. Their total receipts from premiums were $12,096,- 
782, and the losses paid $8,416,853. 

The number of fire companies of this State reporting to the close of the year 1882, 
is forty-two, with a capital stock of $11,960,000, and a surplus of $9,994,810. The 
total income of these companies in the year 1882 was $11,850,401, and their total 
expenditures $11;621.917. #Iotal premium receipts $9,905,173, and losses paid 
$6,581,023. 

Before, and at the time of the creation of this department, there was a swarm of 
companies incorporated by special acts of the Legislature, with nominal capitals 
made up entirely or in part of securities having no actual value. The liberal char- 
acter of the charters and the absence of supervision, afforded the strongest tempta- 





es, 


tion to adventurers and swindlers at a time when rates were good and the insurance 
business generally profitable. These took advantage of their opportunity, and so 
long as they were undisturbed, reaped a rich harvest in imposing upon the Public 
often unable to distinguish between the true and the false. The first duty of this 
department was to discover these companies, and to obtain the evidence neo 

to prove their character to the satisfaction of the Court, and obtain decrees of disso. 
lution. In some cases this was a task of no small difficulty. In a number of in- 
stances the court was not satisfied by evidence presented, when the Commissioner 
was quite sure the company merited death. In time, however, the fraudulent com- 
panies were dissolved, and others with insufficient capital relinquished business, so 
that at this time it is highly satisfactory to be assured that this State does not con- 
tain a company whose capital stock is fraudulent or whose condit‘on is not substan. 
tially as reported to this department. 

In the last ten years thirty-three companies, having a nominal capital of $3,374,- 
515, have been dissolved by the Court or have retired from business. This number 
embraces several companies whose history was without the slightest reproach, and 
who retired from business because of insufficient capital or because they found it 
unprofitable. At least two-thirds of the above capital was only capital in name. 
had no substantial existence. This fact should be remembered in any comparison 
between the capital employed in the business in 1873 and in 1883. 

The following table shows the entire fire, marine and inland business done in this 
State during nine years preceding December 31, 1882, by the joint-stock companies 
of this and other States and foreign Governments. ‘The business of 1873 in this 
State not having been reported, cannot be included in this view ; 

BUSINESS 


OF ALL COMPANIES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


! 
Fire. Mari | Ratio 
ire, Marine : P of 
| and Inland | yeoman ys Losses Paid | Premiums 
| Risks ical ss | to 


$2,984,581 
4,037,957 
3,844,651 
3.599.188 
3,316,182 
3,126,509 
31613,952 
3,658,223 
3,910,705 


$7,745,527 
7,240,722 
[6,985,996 | 
5.822,142 
5.208 810 
5,181,716 | 
5,648,449 | 
6,170,056 | 
6,364,532 


$582,387,543 
5745244.757 
583,716,886 
464,221,524 
497,735,063 
533.055.575 
582,804,031 
625,657,709 
655.563.354 


1879..--.--- 


1881.... 
SOs owecans + ceatdwaswene 











| $5,039,386,442 $56,367,950 | $32,091,948 
| 





The two succeeding tables exhibit separately the entire fire and the entire marine 
and inland business of Pennsylvania companies during the period of ten years pre- 
ceding December 31, 1882, with the percentage of premiums to risks and the per, 
centage of losses to premiums, 


FIRE BUSINESS OF PENNSYLVANIA COMPANIES. 


| 

Ratio 
Fire, Marine; p...- 

and Inland | ‘reminms | 

| Risks Written. it ciate | 


Losses Paid\Premiums 


r) 
Losses 
to to 
Risks. 


Premiums 





$6,951,807 
4,421,836 
4,947,578 
31398,429 
3,628,400 
2,805,305 
2,925,227 
3+290,471 
4,056,140 
4,604,713 


$9,399,595 | 
8,920,500 | 
7,068,633 | 
6,768,919 | 
6,210,513 
5,290,591 | 
55297.31F | 
6,125,923 | 
6,840,909 | 
7.473404 | 


MARINE AND INLAND BUSINESS OF PENNSYLVANIA COMPANIES. 


| $757,775,037 
| 722,748,335 
| 644,643,451 
628,100,734 
609,815,736 
572,639,427 
560,378,147 
641,321,883 
712,439,730 
753,911,507 











| 
$6,603,773,993 | $69 947,298 | $39,229,916 





Ratio Ratio 
Fire, Marine r) 
| and Inland 


Risks Writteu. 


° 2 
Premiums ‘ , 
. Losses Paid |Premiums 


: Losses 
Received. to to 
| Risks. | Premiums 


$2,706,187 $2,365,046 
2,811,201 1,853,357 | 
2,412,106 1,851,512 | 
2,494,180 1,767,490 
2,531,391 2,110,240 | 
2,358,053 1,938,339 | 
2,992,607 2,205,735 
352375219 2.452,984 
2,674,812 2,153.922 
2,581,772 1,976,311 


$227,503.947 
238,173,059 
240,041,080 | 
24953355312 | 
274,599,912 
272,943,018 
328,939,204 | 
409,086,278 
359.785,578 | 
424,010,093 | 








land premiums in a term of ten years aggregating $96,447,432, and paid losses a8 
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——— 
gregating $59,904,851. Estimating the expenses of the companies in obtaining 
these premiums at thirty-two per cent, their apparent profit was $5,679,403, or less 
than six per cent upon the average amount of capital employed. 

During the past ten years this department has collected from other State and for- 
companies a tax of three per cent upon their gross premiums re- 


ign insurance 
ye State, and paid the same into the State treasury to the amount of 


ceived in this 
$2,292,333-97- 


An Ingenious Scheme to Defraud Life Companies. 


Wi..1AM F. Dopson, of Richmond, was arrested April 24th, on suspicion of 
having murdered a negro whose body was found in a house which was partially 
destroyed by fire the day before. Dodson is in the Danville jail on a double charge 
of murder and arson, and has confessed to the burning of the house he occupied, in 
which he had placed the body of the negro for the purpose of obtaining the 
amount of life policies held by himself in the Mutual Life, Northwestern Mutual and 
New York Life Insurance Companies. His insurance amounted to $5500. The 
fire was discovered in time to frustrate Mr. Dodson’s ingenious effort to defraud the 
life insurance companies, and he has a fair prospect of death, ‘‘ occasioned by the 
violation or attempted violation of the law of any nation, State or province.” 

The details of Dodson's confession allege that at one o'clock on the morning 
of the fire, his wife having taken the children to her father’s house, he went 
home and found two negro men there, according to appointment, and with them 
a third negroman whom he did not know. All three were sitting in the sleeping 
room. When he came in the two negroes he had employed knocked the third 
whom they had brought with them, in the head, and he fell and died between the 
table and the dressing stand, where a pool of blood was found. By his direction 
his two negro assistants took the body up stairs to the half story room above and 
laid it on the floor. After they came down he paid them $50 each and dismissed 
them, and they left him alone in the house. He then, amid the howlings of the 
still raging tempest, proceeded to complete his diabolical work. ‘Taking some of 
the covering from his bed he went up stairs, with a dim lantern in his hand, and 
covered the body upin it. Upon it he poured a gallon of kerosene. He then drew 
up the legs and so arranged them as to hold a lighted candle between them. He 
placed half a candle, six inches long, in positica and lighted it, and then went 
back down stairs to his sleeping room. Here he saturated his bed with kerosene 
and placed the other half of the candle in position, so that when burned down it 
would set the bed on fire. At this point he remarked that that was where he 
made a mistake, for he should have used a shorter piece of candle, which would 
have burned sooner, and then the house would have burned down before day 
break. Near his bed, he said, he placed his watch and a bunch of keys to confirm 
the belief that the body when found in the burned house, was his. Having com- 
pleted these arrangements he left the house, the hour being two o'clock A. M. The 
body taken from the partially burned house was recognized to be that of a negro 
named James Read. 


The Dual Agency System in Richmond. 


Tue following resolutions in regard to the Dual Agency System, have 
been passed by the Richmond Local Board, to take effect on and after May 1, 
1883, but not to interfere with existing arrangements : 

Resolved, That no Company, General Agent, or Local Agent shall appoint more 
than two sub-agents in the City of Richmond ; and that no person, or persons not 
at this time members of this Board, shall receive such appointment now, or in the 
future, without the Board's approval. 

Resolved, That Agent shall be defined to mean a person, or persons, eo com- 
missioned, and who shall issue policies, sign them, and keep a register in which to 
record them—unless, in the discretion of said company, or agency, an agent shall 
be commissioned, and his policies be written and countersigned by said company 
or agency. 

Resolved, That as between such sub-agents and company, General Agent, or 
Local Agent such arrangement as to commissions shall be made or agreed upon, 
not exceeding fifteen per centj; but as to all other business transactions between 
the agencies and local officers, the existing commission of ten per cent shall apply. 
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LAST YEAR’S WRECKS. 


Ong thousand seven hundred and ninety actual shipwrecks were reported 
throughout the world last year, representing an aggregate tonnage of 631,- 
326 tons. Compared with the previous year there was a decrease in the 
number of wrecks of 249. Off the coast of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
576 vessels went down, of which 445 were reported as British-owned 
sailers and steamers, the remainder including 40 Norwegian and Swedish, 
32 German, 16 French, and 8 Danish. The total number of British-owned 
vessels lost in all parts of the world was 945, of which 226 were steamers, 








Ninety-six steamers were owned in foreign ports. The tonnage of British 
steamers being 163,914 tons, and of foreign steamers 57,037 tons, or a 
total of 220,951 tons. One hundred and thirty-nine vessels sank through 
collision, and of this total 93 sank off the British coasts. The number 
abandoned at sea was 143. Ten were destroyed by fire. The lives lost 
amounted to 4129. Against the previous year the lives lost show a de- 
crease of five ; British-owned vessels a decrease 103; vessels lost off the 
United Kingdom a decrease of 250. The cargoes, consisting of produce 
of all kinds, amounted to 301,200 tons, but as a considerable portion of 
the goods carried were afterward recovered as salvage the quantity that 
perished is not represented by that total. The figures of the amount of 
corn carried in vessels wrecked are 24,105 tons, and of coal 73,621 tons. 
It will be seen from the above that more than one-half the number of ves- 
sels lost last year were owned in Great Britain and her colonies, and of 
that number more than one-third sank off Great Britain alone. During 
the past five years no less than 20,763 human beings have perished at 
sea, 
The following table gives a record for the past five years :— 


























sae Lost off 
Number | British | 
YEAR, r) Owned | the Lives Lost. Tons of 

WwW; an. Vessels. Pom , Coal Lost. 

| 
ES aren meee 1,790 945 | 576 4,129 73,621 
eee sas ncdecuccceceneee 2,039 1,048 | 826 4.134 | 132,459 
San con anesekesusacananese¥in I, 913 | 480 4,000 120,000 
Pi ivtsikinidsarasbaneenotan 1,688 833 | 425 5,000 II0,000 
Pb satciesaGed ankeanasunsies 1,594 768 700 3,500 100,000 

\ 

Grand totals..-......... oes 8,791 4,507. | 3,007 20,763 536,080 
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During the past week 43 British and foreign wrecks were rerorted, 
showing a decrease of ten as compared with the corresponding week of 
the previous year. British-owned vessels numbered 22; seven were 
steamers, four being British steamers. Total tonnage loss for the week, 13,- 
309 tons. Total number of lives lost and missing, 69. Seven vessels were 
wrecked off the coasts of the United Kingdom (four being British-owned) 
eight off British North America and the United States, four abandoned at 
sea. Two British vessels sank by collision, 1529 tons of coal were lost, 
Tooo tons of corn, and 864 tons of timber.—Zondon Review. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Sun Fire Office has entered Missouri with C. L. Case of St. 
Louis as agent. 
—H. E. Pitkin, Manager of the St. Joseph, Mo., Compact, was married 


in Chicago last week. 


—Rufus Ames has received the appointment of agent at Springfield, 
Mass., of the Sun Fire Office. 


—All attempts at Bethlehem, Pa., to form a local board and put a 


tariff in operation have come to grief. 


—Rev. Frank Remington, an old insurance agent at Cleveland, died 


suddenly there a few days ago of paralysis. 


—T. W. Johnston of Chicago, State agent for the Sun Fire Office, is get- 


ting in some telling work for his company. 


—Arthur W. Hobart, President of the Dwelling House Insurance Com- 


pany of Boston, died on Thursday, age 51 years. 


—E. F. Biscoe has been appointed Superintendent for Hartford and 


vicinity, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


—A correspondent at Pawtucket, R. I., writes that there are as manr 


rates as there are risks in that city, and business is in a sorry state. 


—At Glens Falls the insurance firm of Russell & Cool will be changed 


to Locke & Cool, S. W. Russell retiring and F. K. Locke taking his place. 


—At a meeting of the local board at Norfolk, Va. held a few days 


since, Orlando Windsor was elected President and George W. Dey, Treasurer. 


—Edmund Charles Morgan, Chairman of the London and Provincial 


Insurance Company, is expected in New York in a few days, being now en voyage. 


—Plans for the long contemplated building of the Williamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company have been filed with the New York Building Bureau. 
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The building will cost $175,000, will be built of brick and stone and is to be on the 
northeast corner of Broadway and Liberty street. 


—A second dividend of twenty per cent is being paid by the Receiver 
of the Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company, making forty per cent in all paid 
to claimants. 


—Carrington Mason has retired from the Secretaryship of the People’s 
Insurance Company of Memphis and Walter L. Parker was elected on Thursday 
to succeed him. 


—A warrant has been issued for the arrest of James Barton, agent at 
Reading, Pa., of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life (codperative), he having disap- 
peared in debt to several persons. 


—William E. and William F. Rollo & Co. is the title of the new firm, 
J. B. Tower, for twenty years past with Mr. Rollo, having been admitted to an in- 
terest in this large, prosperous and popular Chicago agency. 


—Charles E. Dark, of the Indiana Banking Company, has taken a half 
interest in the insurance agency of M. V. McGéilliard of Indianapolis. The new 
firm have received the agency of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. 

—The Howard and Manufacturers Insurance Companies have arranged 
to reinsure the Eastern, Northwestern and Pacific Coast risks of La Confiance In- 
surance Company. The Ohio and Mississippi Valley risks were reinsured last 
year, it will be remembered. 


—A correspondent at Wilmington, Del., writes regarding the formation 
of a local board there: ‘‘ Between home companies and Philadelphia brokers this 
would be impossible and this state of things makes the city the meanest place in 
the world to do an insurance business.” 


—The controversy regarding The Insurance Chronicle has been finally 
settled by the purchase from Mr. O'Donoghue of the paper by Charles H. Ford, 
superintendent of agencies of the London and Provincial Insurance Company and 
administrator of the estate of Edgar A, Hewitt. Mr. Ford has not yet matured 
any plans for the conduct of the paper. 


- —The Amazon Insurance Company, in accordance with its original 
methods of advertising, is circulating an official hand-book of the Dramatic Festi- 
val, held in Music Hafli, Cincinnati, during the present week. The book is pub- 
lished by the Dramatic Festival Association, is very handsomely printed, and con- 
tains a number of well executed cuts of prominent actors and actresses, an illustra- 
tion of the Cincinnati Music Hall, and much interesting descriptive matter. 


—George W. Stubbs,a well-known attorney in Indianapolis, is the name of 
the gentleman appointed receiver of the Argentine Insurance Company of Denver 
and Indianapolis. Several gentlemen of wealth in Indianapolis are stockholders in 
the company, but the dividends being meagre and the progress of the company 
not being satisfactory, steps were taken to have it wound up. The company re- 
ported cash assets on January of $296,082 and liabilities, except capital of $26,236. 


—Alfred A. Peck has removed from No. 139 Broadway to No. 7 Liberty 
street, New York. The United Fire Insurance Company has moved from its old 
quarters to Nos. 170 and 172 Broadway, New York. John M. Whiton has taken 
offices at No. 32 Pine street. The office of the metropolitan district of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life has been removed from No. 140 Nassau street to No. 173 
Broadway. The office of the prudential business of this company will remain at 
No. 140 Nassau street. 


—The Buffalo Express says of the new Deputy Insurance Superin- 
tendent for New York: Mr. Shannon's abilities are not unworthy of the post. He 
is an accountant of the first rank—not a mere bookkeeper—and he is clear-headed, 
accurate, diligent and well-informed in business affairs. As an Alderman he made 
good reputation for honesty and intelligence, and in the important place h2> has 
held for several years under the City Comptroller his work has commanded the 
approval of all who have had knowledge of it. 


—Local boards have been organized during the past few days at the 
following places: East Liverpool, Ohio— F. H. Croxall, President; E. P. Hazlett, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Salem, Mass.—President, William Northey ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, William H. Kendall; Secretary and Treasurer, William R. Colby. Hamuil- 
ton, O.—President, J. E. Campbell; Secretary and Treasurer, J.'Tilton. Beverly, 
Mass.—Samuel Porter, President; Samuel H. Stone, Secretary. Port Jervis, 
N. Y.—L. E. Elston, President; J. A. Fisher, Secretary and Treasurer. Boards 
will be organized within a few days at Lyons, N. Y., Westerly, R. I., and Birming- 
ham, Conn. 


--Eighteen clerks, or more than half of the total working force of the 
Insurance Department of New York, received notices of dismissal as soon as Super- 
intendent John A. McCall, Jr., took possession of the office last week. The dis- 
missals were made on the sole ground of economy and will ensure an annual saving 
to the department of about $30,000. The following is the list of names dropped 
from the pay roll on May1: Austin A. Yates, counsel, Schenectady, $4000; J. 
W. Cleghorn, actuary, St. Lawrence, $2500; L. H. Hastings, clerk, Ontario, 
$2500; N. W. Edson, clerk, Broome, $1500; John Bidelman, clerk, Orleans, 
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$1500; P. A. Hopkins, clerk, Broome, $1500; L. A. Strahan, clerk, New York, 
$1500; J. W. Shelly, clerk, Steuben, $1500; R. J. Greenwood, Albany, $1509: 
R. R. R. Dumars, clerk, Chemung, $1500; F. W. Abell, clerk, Schoharie, $1200: 
J. D. Bishop, clerk, Wyoming, $1200; D. A. Stewart, clerk, Lewis, $1200 : M. 
M. Hollenbeck, clerk, Wyoming, $1200; C. A. Ball, clerk, Alleghany, $raco; l 
S. Huber, clerk, Stuben, $1200; R. E. Van Dusen, clerk, Columbia, $1200 ; I bs 
O'Brien, clerk, Washington, $1200. Mr. McCall thinks the office of counsel to the 
department a sinecure and abolishing it, will call on the Attorney-General for legal 
advice when needed. 


—The recent accession of Cleaveland & Adams to the agency of the 
Royal Insurance Company, at Indianapolis, created excitement enough in insyp. 
ance circles there to induce a reporter to interview Mr. Cleaveland, who responded 
‘We offered no inducement to the Royal other than our reputation as a liye 
agency. The Royal came to us because of our merit and the belief that the interest 
of the company would be advanced by an increase of business. As to our resigning 
the agency of the Commercial Union, the truth of the matter is that the Commer. 
cial Union assumed the position of dictating to us what companies we should rep- 
resent and what we should not, objecting seriously to the Royal.” 


—We have before alluded to a new contrivance designed to take the 
place more especially of hand engines in country villages. This is what is called a 
horse-power fire engine. It was exhibited Thursday afternoon of last week, on the 
Common at Boston, under the direction of District Engineer Cheswell, of the Boston 
Fire Department. The machine weighed a little more than a ton, and seemed 
simple in construction. The pumps were worked by a span of horses, which, 
attached to a pole, walked around a circle, as horses walk in brickyards, and at 
about the same speed, throwing a stream of water through a %-inch nozzlea dis. 
tance of about 150 feet, horizontally, or about seventy feet in the air. 


—‘‘ The Manhattan ; an Illustrated Monthly Magazine,” is the title of 
a very handsome periodical that entered upon the sea of literature on the first of 
the year. The May number now before us is very handsome in typographical 
appearance, and gives evidence of excellent taste on the part of its proprietors. It 
is filled with excellent reading matter, possessing sufficient variety to satisfy all re- 
fined tastes. Among its contributors are Henry C. Pedder, G. P. Lothrop, Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, Julian Hawthorne, Edna Dean Proctor, Richard: Henry 
Stoddart, and several other equally well-known writers. ‘The various departments 
give indication of careful and conscientious editorial work. The Manhattan isa 
welcome addition to our periodical literature, and we trust it has come to stay, 


—A despatch from Indianapolis says: Last week a receiver having 
been appointed for the Argentine Insurance Company, of which W. C. Grubb of 
this city, was secretary, there were suspicions that everything had not been right 
with the concern. Mr. Grubb left the city on Tuesday, ostensibly for Richmond, 
Va., intending to be gone a week. ‘To-day the Rochester-German Insurance Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., entered a suit against him for $1500, which it is 
claimed he owes the company, and his household and office furniture was ‘attached, 
the complaint alleging that Grubb had left the State after disposing of his property, 
to defraud his creditors. The money involved in the suit is partly collections made 
for the company, and partly their money which he had to loan. His friends claim 
that he is all right in his accounts, and will be home shortly and settle matters up. 
The failure of the Argentine and subsequent litigation has caused much comment 
in business circles, and there are several heavy losses in consequence. 


—As we noted last week, the State Investment and Insurance Com- 
pany of California, have come East to do business, appointing R. A. Waller & Co., 
of Chicago, general agents for the Western States. For the benefit of agents de- 
siring another company and the insuring public, we would state that the company 
bears an excellent reputation on the Pacific Coast. The directors are men of 
wealth and prominence, and their style of doing business is well illustrated by their 
action at the time the great Virginia City, Nevada fire. At that time the company 
was scarcely two years old, and illy prepared to pay losses amounting to upwards 
of $175,000, which it suffered in this one fire. Yet the directors met and voted the 
pay in full, which was done, all claims being settled in less than twenty days from 
the date of the fire. They have prospered since, and have paid in all, since organ- 
ization over $1,298,500 in losses. Their surplus January first, was $275,346. The 
premium receipts in the city of San Francisco last year were in excess of any other 
California company. 


—The Home Mutual Fire Insurance Company of California, whose 
entrance into Illinois, with Thos. and W. A. Goodman, of Chicago, as agents, we 
briefly announced last week, appears to be a leading company, in amount of busi- 
ness done, on the Pacific coast. Last year the Home took in premiums on the 
coast $264,004, with losses of only $96,710, which business is larger than any 
other home or foreign company. The assetson January first, were $712,657, with a 
net surplus,’over and above their capital, $300,000, of $233,462. With such a hand- 
some showing and in the hands of such able representatives in the East, the com- 
pany will command a large and profitable business. No appointment has given 
more general satisfaction on La Salle street, than the selection by the Home of the 
Messrs. Goodman as agents. Thomas Goodman, the senior cf the firm, is presi- 
dent of the local,board and the oldest underwriter in the city, with a record and 
standing for ability, conservatism and judgment not excelled by any member of the 
profession, while W. A. is a popular “‘ son of his father.”’ 
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